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ABSTRACT 

A New York-based corporation found that communication 
difficulties between native and non-native English speakers were 
limiting company efficiency and were obstructing the professional 
progress of nonnative speakers who were otherwise competent 
employees. Phonology, especially intonation patterns made continuous 
discourse hard to grasp, while some employees had problems with 
simple word functions, such as articles and prepositions, tha^ 
resulted in utterances lacking requisite precision. In order to 
address these problems the company organized an in-house program, 
consisting of eight weekly 3-hour sessions, aimed at improving the 
non-native English speakers* communication skills and educating them 
about English phonetics. Each session focused on specific 
phonological elements, such as diagnostics, stress and unstress, 
proper use of consonants, and stigmatized forms in oral and written 
English. After completion of the program, participants indicated that 
they had benefited significantly from the sessions and had developed 
a clearer understanding of English as a system of sounds and word 
order, and had an increased awareness of the contrasts between the 
way they used English and the expectations of native speakers. 
(JL) 
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Recognizing and Resolving ESL Problens in a Comorate £3etting 

Sally ffettler 

F. !!• LaGuardia Ctenriunity College 
Cotpanies located in major urban centers of the united States draw 

personnel from heterogeneous eiployee pools • Prospective otplqyees nay 

be well qualified to meet the written demands of the job description, but 

inadequate vis-a-vis its unwritten danands: fluency in the verbal code. 

Standard English, and fluency in the non-verbal code, the behaviors and 

protocols of interpersonal and organizational ocrarunication. In-house 

training programs, normally built on the presunption of a monolingual, 

hcmogenecus orplpyee pool, may need to adapt to the special needs and 

prctolems presented by current urban demographics. 

This article describees the approach of a carpany which sou^t to 
identify and confront language- and culture-related problems within the 
organization. Management consulted the author, a college teacher of 
oral coTinunication theory and skills for non-native speakers of English 
in the student pc^)ulation, vto as a re^searcher is iiwestigating the problems 
faced by English-speaking listeners in decoding the messages of ESL (English 
as a Second Lanugage) speakers* In other words, this article attenpts to 
synthesize real-world experience and theoretical concerns. 

Regarding those concerns, theoreticians in adult second language 
acquisition (SIA) have been defining the nature of inter language , first de- 
scribed by Selinker (1972) as a code developing along a continuum frcm an 
individual's native language tcwards a "target" lar^uage, in vtiich a learner 
could conceivably reach "near-native" proficiency. 

Tteoratical formalations have emerged, ijK:luding the monitor model 
(Krashen 1977) with its corollary, the input hypothesis, positirg that a 
second language is not il^eamed in a classroan but acquired in life situations, 
where conprehensible ii^t is processed and transformed by the learner into 
the corpus of language which he ultimately produces in ccranunicatiori. 3 



Itegarding lanschooled language acquisition, Schunann (1978) proposes 
Si cultjur£=ccn't»Cu niCu^r caXlo3 ths pi(a9i'^^^cii h^pox3iesis# posiung thstt 
the uninstcuctad learner will pidginize to create his intarlanguage, proceeding 
along the oontLnixun only as far as he needs to do in order to function in the 
new culture wLthout tmderteking to assimilate. Other theoriesr audh aus Giles* 
(1981) acocmncdation theoiry, and Brown's (1980) optimal distance model, 
reflect the iiipact of social psychology on an understanding of SIA processes • 
Inplicit in these an3 other important fonmilations is a process model of inter- 
personal ocmnunication, encotpassing the behaviors of both senders arri receivers 
of messages. However, their focus is on what the second-language learr^r does, 
witiiout specific attention to the behaviors of ttet learner's interlocutors 
in the target milieu, even though those behaviors, perceived either overtly or 
sublimirially, go far in shying the language-learner's perfomance. 

Vygotsky (1962) has mcde explicit ihe social nature of language itself, 
arguing that human beings acquire their native tongxies, their first larguages, 

the internali2Btion of heard dialogues into inner speedi and thought. 
Bakhtin (1981) tells us that "iarguage lies on the borderline between oneself 
and the other...", so that "the vrord, in language, is half soneone else's..." (p. 
293) . Thus, the cru:iality of the Other, the power of the receiver to determine 
the ways in which the sender formulates and encodes his messages, is recogniffid 
at mare than one theoretical level. This very recognition illvminates a void 
in the research: the light shines on work not done, work vath receivers of 
seoond -larguage messages. If we can infer that talk is a consequence of 
situations created by interlocutors in various circumstances, and that larguage 
is produced in order to get response, or in re^»nse to prior language, we can 
apply this inference readily to the way in which a secord-language learner 
builds his inter language. 

We need to knew more than we do about v*iat listeners do. * Mfe need to kit^w 
how listerers hear, perceive, select, and react to the messages of ESL 



cxiiimjnicatars. We rseed to look at natives of the target culture as tivey listen 
to speakers of inteclsuiguage, so that we can gain unJerstanJing of the '.listener's 
enieavar. through awareness of the *1mainstxean" listener's struggle # in 
Inter-lingual, cross-cultural, interpersonal oanmonication, v« may be able to 
enlarge our cecities as teachers and facilitators of effective oocnnunication. 

So, this researcher has been looking at listeners aid reflecting on the 
difficulties the^ face v*ien decoding the messages of ESL speakers, and on ways 
in whidi those difficulties can be eased by helping speaker s to meet the norms 
ard e^q)ect2tions of the mainstream. In a study conducted at Lehman Oolite, I 
have been eXfTiiining via videotape the reactions of native- and near-native 
English-speakijig college students to the speech of ESL students, their peers at 
L^iman. With this research in progress, an qpportunity fortuitously arose 
for me to extend the scope of my inquiry beyond the acadendc setting. An 
invitation cane fran a New York-based ocnpany, an international firm under 
British cwnsrship with more than three hundred erplcyees in New York, to analyse 
and sijggest ronedies for v*at managonent perceived as an in-hcuse problem with 
language and ootmunication. The invitation provided me with an opportiinity to 
cbserve and record the ways in whidi the non-jiative English of etplqyees at 
various levels in the oarparate structure was affecting their iitmediate situations, 
ttjeir prospects, and the operations of the ootpany as a vtole. 

Ohe Ccmpary, a division of a larger organiTation, is in the busiJiess of 
selling ti'avelers' checpjes. It is a service oarpany, not a manufacturer, yet it 
has a product to sell. Its basic divisions, aside fran an overall personnel 
departnent, include fiiance, sales and customer service, and data-processing, 
with various sub-divisions. For the CJompany to opecate noimally, effective 
ocjmninication needs to take place between individuals, among dq)artments, with 
banks and agents, and of course, with custaners. Ihe Company owes its existence 
to international travel; diversity is a normal elanent in its infrastructure. 



Despite this international carientation, Ihe president of the ocxtcpaxr/ citai 
language difference as a ircblen within tiie New York off ice • 

!Ihis distress signal irust be heard in' the oonte>ct of the current urban 
scene in the U,S, Donographic diversity in New York ani other cities means that 
the ®?)layee pool available to local oorparations is likely to be heterogeneous 
and nultilingual. Ihe prevalence of fluent Standard EXiglish as the roediun of 
cairunication at all levels in a business office can no longer be taken for 
granted. Even at the supervicory aid managerial levels ^ situations arise in 
which an enplcyee's ability to connunicate effectively in Standard Ehglish ney 
supersede job corpetenoe as a factor in retention and pronotion. Ihis means 
that in sane caT5>anies job-related capabilities are not sufficient for progress; 
perceived proficiency in English may be regarded as the sine gua non o f upward 
mobility in the cor^jany and tiie business conrtunity, as well as in the host 
cultare at large. In fact, v*^n we take into account the imftiinent ac!"/ent of 
canputers v*iich will be activated by human speech, we can appreciate that the 
prcblOTs of ESL/D speakers who seek success in oarporate America are likely to be 
cxji^xTunded in the areas of both interp ersonal and ectrgjersonal cctnnunication. 

Whetter or not we shall be able to query listensr-oGmputers on their 
reactions to the ^>^ch of ESL speak&s renains to be seen, but certainly the 
ructions of hwan listeners are available, 

Believirg that we can most productively investigate the perception and 

evaluation of non-rative speech not by consulting language-wise people, sudi as 

« 

second-language theoreticians and practitioners, but by consulting ti^ naive 
listeners of the real world, I decided to begin my ethnographic research as a 
noiv-partxcipant observer in the business world ty taUcing to the '^nainstreand" 
people who had been registering coiplaints at the message-reoeivixxj end. In order 
to optimisse the input that I would receive, a general theoretical frasework 
woiiLd be noaded, and I made my rationale explicit. 



G&naral framewcark 

It is 2DcianatLc In coTinuxiication thaory that the medxxing o£ azi^ message is 
the joint oonstriKJtion of the one who senas it out, in speedi or writing, auil 
the one who receives, interprets, ard reacts to it. Nd statement has meaning 
xintU it has been re^xaxJed to aid the senier can perceive from the feedback 
he gets lhat <he listener has grasped his intention. This doesn't mean that the 
feedbadc must be positive - a listener can certainly disagree with a statanent - 
but the feedback must be apposite, connected to the message, if the oomtmanication 
is to proceed. Laiguage does mcst of the work of getting intentions into 
ccnrnuxiicable form, ard of getting reactions to other people's mess^es into 
ccniTTunicable fom too. Of course, langvage isn't the only code we vise, non-verbal 
behavior is a powerful mediun; stLU, language is the code that we can use with 
maximum precision aid accountability. 

Vfe all know fran extensive and valid esqperierce that ccnmunicatars who 
share the same mother tongue often run into probletns related to lai^u^e. English 
speakers do not always agree on the connotations of a word or the interpretations 
of discourse. What was of concern here is \iiat happens v*ien non-native speakers 
of Englidx interact with each other and with native speakers, ard how the potential 
of unJerstaniing or misunderstanding is affected by language difference. 

Meeting managers 

The first task was to get input fran sane of Oonpary's managers and 
executives on the vays in vhich they thought language use or misiase at tJie o^plpyee 
level was affecting tiie carpany's operations. Management's interest in looking 
into this situation seaned to indicate a quite spphisticatod view of the significance 
of basic oonnunication skills in corporate undertakings. By this I m&^m that 
although public speaking ani presentation skills have long been recogni zed as 
iirportant, it takes unusually sharp perc^tion bo acknowledge that so-called 
ordinary, day-to-day, inter-personal, inter-departmental, and cai^>any-custana: 
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cxxtmunication denoana skills; beycaid 1ho2^ associated with getting specific 
vork done. Expanling these pero^tions, manageromt would need to elaborate t>e 
parcblen as ti>ey saw it. By being as ^?ecif ic as possible in describing situations 
and giving exanples, they would contribute to a usefvil analysis of the problem, 
and would make the ultimate reootinendations relevant to their stated an3 felt 
needs, A questionnaire previously circulated by a consultant had elicited ttie 
infctnration that maimers saw some of their subcrdinates as having poor language 
skills, I needed to get the configuration of that description: vtet did "poor 
langucige skills" look like, or sound lite? A survey would seek ^)ecifics. 

Sometimes problems in ccmnunication which are attributed to language are 
actually related to other phenonena, such as cultural contrasts (i.e. different 
ways of behaving, as in itodes of eye contact, posture, gesture, notions of v*ien 
and with when to speak, etc,) However, once we acknowledge that lajxriaage se is 
at the heart of the matter, we need to be as specific as possible in locatii^ 
trouble spots. In referring t30 an individual's "poor language skills" are we 
talking about phonology (articulation, pronunciation), syntax (gramnar, word order), 
or lexicon (vocabulary: denotations, connotations)? Once it is decided that an 
individual's articulation of Standard English is implicated, is the problen one 
of intonation (putting the accent on the right syllable ani stringing the words 
together according to the rules of the dialect) , or making the necessary souids 
(teeth or teet')? When there is a oaiplaint about a spedker's intelligibility, 
is the problan in his cxuprdiensibility (being basically decipherable) , in his 
aoceptability (being correct) , or in the fact that liis speech is irritating , 
ccspable of arousing feelings of frustration and distaste? None of these n^ative 
attributes would mean that an enployee was not a cxirpetent, re^ct^ble, likeable, 
utterly vortJiy person, ixit ary of than might mean that working with him would be 
a drag (colloquial, not acceptable in this p^per.) 

Caipany people, untrained in the stidy of langroage ard totally unfesrailior 
with sociolinguistic theory, would not be able to phrase their descriptions in 

8 
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tte vocabulary of linguistics, but Ihey wouM eiable me to fcotulate a prc±)able 
picture of Ite prbblan, to be more accurately delineated through contact with 
the speakers ia questiOT/ later on. Thus, I qpent a day meetirg \dih xaiddle- 
and \jf3per^level naiagers and executives fran various departments; the Vice 
President of Personnel, harboring the oonoem ©q)ress©3 by ttje Rresident of the 
cai?>an/, participated too. 

It becanne ^jparent at onoe ttet despite their high levels of education, 
the coTpariy executives tripped over what nary of us consider ordinary terns, and 
we proceeded to define the f dialing itans: 

\. native speaker (NS) : user of a mother tongue; 

2. non-rative speaker (IBS) : user of an acquired Icmguage; 

3. ESL: English as a second langmge, i.e. the use of English, in an 
anglcphDJie (English-speaking) country, by a NNS. 

4. SESD i Standard English as a second dialect (not only a new tern, 
but an entirely new concept to everyone in tiae roai^geinent group;) 

5. receptive oOT^tence ; ability to cotprehend a spoken langxiage; 

6. productive oarpetence ; ability to sgesik a givon language; 

7. fossilized language : language v*ich contains many deeply-rooted 
errors or non-Standard fanns, in oatparison to the mtu.ve Standard dialect. 

In the course of discussion, it vas revealed that the managers believed 

that work vas getting done, that the enployees were generally conscientious 

and c^)able, and that language prdblons tended not to block productivity 

altogether, but to diitunish it. The participants voiced concern for the 

efficiency of operations, the welfare of tiie oatpary, and the well-being of 

their respective staffs. A total of thirty managers and executives had re^>onded 

to a questionnaire circulated prior to the meetings. This questionnaire was 

not prepared hy ne, but I ted eisked the preparers to eiKXXirage respondents to 

be reflective in their responses, to cite specific instances, and to tie their 

observations to the realities of work. It is inportant to note that in exaniiining 

O language use, no observation is trivial because a viseful ar^ysis is based on 

ERIC 
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the reality of interacticMi/ and not on abstract or thecretical considerations. 
Following are ocranents inede hy particd^ts at the meetings and hy re^rfents to 
the questionnaire v*o did not atteiii the sessions, Iha oannents are not listed 
in order of intortai^oe; establishing priorities would came later, 
E5I/SESD language variations at Cai?>any were resulting in': 

- inability of seme cnplqyees to give out information; 

- the need for repetition of instructions to employees; 

- in deguate ccif|a:ehension of job re^uixonents; 

- f idlure to reoeive/transnit information on the telephone; 

- inaccurate or intxxiplete telephone loessages; 

- excessive retioenoe/ scroetiraes unwillingness to speak at all; 

- failure to ask questions^ thus incxuplete ocnprehension; 

- self ^elusion rran departoiental oortversations and discussions; 

- urpossibility of pronoting otSierwise qualified persons; 

- secretarial errors based on inccnplete knowledge of English; 

- failure to follow stated procedures; 

- imsatisf actorv iiiprD\yisati^ of solutions to problans; 

- x>eed of managers to sdJiplify tasks and pr o cedures; 

- risk of antagonizing custoners; 

- belief of sane managers that some 0ti)loyees are mi^laced; 

- sub rosa "nefaorking" anpng same-lancmac/e speakers , creating aa hoc 
ijitermediaries; 

- absence of social interaction between NSs and NNSs . resulting in 
cliques, enclaves, and insider/outsider status anong enployees; 

- difficulty iji learning and usiig the names of personnel at aJl 

levels; 

~ gt raine d relations mort^ managers , due to the use of poor comtunicators 
for liaison and eiarand-running; 

- poorly-tranaivitted requisitions (lard to fill) ; 

- misuoiderstanding of oonpany policy, evai of benefits; 

- need to screen letters before di^tching then, 

MajT/ of tiie problans mentionsd confirmed my expectations; some, underlined 
above, indicated a subtle potential foar dencralizataon, the ephaneral but 
powerful factors of ocronunicatdon appr^>ension and endangered self -esteem. Sane 
long-range consequex>oes of the imnediate problans were i±ras suggested: 

1. Ihe continuing waste of time and effort, d\3e to the need for checkirg, 
ra-diecking, and re-doing work* 

2. The erosion of self-confidence awong capable, but hard-to-talk-to 
speakers. 

3. The risk of interpersonal or ijiter-dQ>artmental irritation hardening 
into resentment, 

4. The energenoe of a tw>-track enployoe developnent system, with upward 

10 



movement reserved to "pranotable" people^ amd iitinutable status for "linguistically- 
uipranotable" pec3ple, i.e. a de facto in-house caste system. 

An iaportant sociolinguistic factor in the situation was the fact that 
the President of the canpaxiy is English, as axe a nunber of top-level people 
in idle corparate hierarchy, although others, such as the Vice President of 
Personnel, are Anericans. In view of unstated, but tacitly acknowledged feellrgs 
anong English speakers tcxsai^d major varieties of Standard Ehglish, i.e. regional 
varieties, I wmild posit a differential burden of cantunicative responsibility 
on individuals participating in interpeaisonal cannunication in the Brglish language. 
By ccmnunicative responsibility I refer to the obligation of a speaker to make 
himself intelligible to a listener, and the obligation of a listener to oatpreherd 
the message of a speaker. I am risking a digression here, interpolating this 
notion of the BCr (Burden of Ocmnunicative Re^)onsibility) , b«:ause I want to 
make the point that the burden falls tmeqially on catittunicators, depending on 
their native-laiguage speech conmunities. In interlinc,ual ard inter cultural 
comiunicatLon, the nature of the ESL ^^eaker's inter language conaitions the v;eight 
of the BCR he bears vis-^-vis an Ehglish-qjeaking interlocutor. 

Let's say that the BCR ok«:ates on a scale of zero cannunicative 
responsibility to total CR, and let's say too that the concept of interpersonal 
cannunication as a dynamic, circular process does not permit eiths' senJer or 
receiver to have ei1i>er aero or total re^xDnsibility for the sxjcoessful outcane 
of a transaction. Nevertheless, the styles cr registers of the iidividual 
camiunicatars can generate an imbalance which is code-based. Thus, the specker 
v*»se native tcjngue is non-Eurcpean an3 whose English interlanguage is obviously 
influenced by his native tongue, is liJcely to feel within himself, and to be 
made ix> feel ty his interlocutor, a near- total buiden of responsibility both 
for being understood and for car?a:diending ths Other. At the other end of the 
scale, thet native speaker of U.K. RP (Received Pronunciation, or "BBC English") 

u 
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is likely to feel a rioat- 4«si.o buuPuen of CR| xeiiifGofoed by thB inclination anong 
Ehglish-^pcakers, including speakers of Rrth Anerican Staidard Engrlish, to 
acx^t KP as a desirable narm, and to take on the csnus of caiprrf«nsion an! 
intelligihilily . 

Following is an attatpt to visualiae the notion of BCIL 



Fiqur'e 1. BC3^ (airden of Canmmioative itesnons^iK^ ^y^ c-:S>xn c 
speakers of Standard English) 

Ifetive 

Speech Oamninity ZERO TDTKL 





U.K. RP 

British regional 
Standard 

Ncrth Anerican 
Standard 

British non-Std. 

U.S. non-Std. 

Eurcpean-basad 
inter langu^ge 

non-Eoropean-based 
inter language 

Ohe notion of BCR may help to establish mere clearly the context in 
which the observations of managers and executives, and later the ocrments of 
Qtiplqyees, can be understood and interpreted. It ^xould be noted, however, that 
althcugh the presence of speakers of U.K. RP wakes the cline in tte set.tii^ in 
qiiesticnmore corplec than it might othervase be in New York, 1±ie principle of 
the Ukely existence of a differential BCR, based on an iniividual's native 
language ard resultant interlai^uage, seans to me to be valid even when as few 
as tuo speech coramunitieB are involved (viz. Ntarth American Staniard English ard 
Spanish-based ESL inter language.) Let me add to this that mnerous pennutations 
are possible; not only might age and gerder play a role, but so vjould relative 
status at the worJq>lace. Also inpcrtant are attitudes tcjward the native larg-aages 
of the inter locutnrs: a low-stetus native speaker of a prestige language, such as 

12 
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Prendi, might carry a lighter BTR than vrould a high-status ^>eaker of 
Can'tjnese/ vis-4-vis the sanvj StandaLd English-speaking interlocutor^ in Ne«^ 
York City. 

T&king all that I ted heard and observed into consideration/ following 
the sessions vd.th nanagers^ my hunch vas that what was needed was a syst^^^tic 
program for the enhancement of language skills^ designed to be population- 
specific in order tD meet the needs of OaT5>any's people, possibly using Oarpany's 
materials and situations as instructional media. 

N ext steps 

Having listened to the listeners/ as it were, the next step was to listen 
to the ^)eakers in context, using natural observation tD identify the features 
of language use which seened to cause miscannunication. It was arranged for me to 
meet with those ESL speakers who would be willing to chat with me regarding their 
perceptions of the role played by language differences in their professional 
lives. Indesd, a survey on job satisfaction which had been conducted by the 
Personnel Jipartment indicated that sane erployees felt blocked in their 
career paths because of "poor camtunication skills" or "accent." It was essential 
to have input fron erployees on tteir perceptions of themselves as cotmuaicators 
along vertical and horizontal lines. Valuable insight could be gained from an 
open exchange of views, if an atmosphere of personal Koxrity and mutual regard 
could be established. 

Meeting etployees 

Cdipary's prior denaographic and attitude survey had indicatsd that a 
nunber of atployees saw English as inportant in the work contexts in connection 
with productivity pranotion. Ohe meeting with nanagers indicated mere than 
twenty identifiable problons in oairouxucataon betaoeen natu.ve and non-native 
speakers of English, with iirplications for efficient oorpany operations ^ 
custcmer service, and inter-office relations. An in-house oannunique had 
suggested ihat sane thirty-five af>lcr/ees might benefit considerably from 
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a program o£ ESL skills developnent. 

This ma the picture when I met with the first groap of six oiployees 
of diverse language backgrcxands: Irdia/lfihaolor India/Hirdi, Ifc[ypt/Arahicr 
Ethiopia/iSnharic, Haiti/French Qreole. The grccp responded readily to an oppcrtimity 
to openly discuss vhat we all called "langiage prcdDlenas" , but as tte discussion 
proceeded it became clear that their view of tiie situation did not exactly coincide 
with that of the managers. The enployees raised the following major points: 

1. Seme anployees saw themselves as oaipetent Q)eakers faciiKf 
problenatic listeners, but tiiey acknowledged that the burden of intelligibility 
ten3ed to fall on the speaker (themselves.) 

2. Sane saw the work ttey did as not enphasizing spoken English. 

3. Granted that there might be sane oral "stunblir^ blocks" in the 
Eiigli^ of sC3ite employees, they wondered if ^anything oould be done about the 
problen. 

4. Cultural differei^oes, as much as language, affected the way some 
eiploiees related to others at similar and higher levels in the ccnpany. 

5. Personal qualities, such as shyness and retacenoe, were magnified 
for sane individuals in a second-larguage situation, corpounding problems in 
connunication. 

Thus, anibivalent feelings energed. The enployees knew that their own 
English was flawed in certain w^s, but they felt that the term "lai^u^e problons" 
might be a mask for negative atti tides, and that the burden of intelligibility was 
falli.ng too heavily on than. Nevertheless, th^^ were eager to take advant^e 
of any opportunity to improve tiieir spoken English - v*iile having sate doubts 
about the possibility of effectively treating the problan. 

As we exc^ianged views, it was pointed out in relation to their points 
1 and 2 that coitnunicatLve oon^Jetenoe in English is genially required for t±ye 
discussion of v.ork oanpletad and to be done, and for interaction with managers ard 
PMTS, even if the job description itself did not seen to call far lai^^e 
prof iciency per se. The problan raised in point 4, culture conflict, would need 
to be approached directly or inJirectly (through materials ard activities) in any 
^ prcxpran envisaged. Point 3, the treatment of anonalies in spoken English, would 
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be ifhe main focus of a progrsni; thorough progress in 1±iis area,* reduced 
CGnmunication apprehension and increased self-oonf idenoe (point 5) vx>uld inDst 
litely occur. Thsace is a general assutption that personality and ototioncLL state 
affect the clarity of articulation; but, as Acton (1984) states, •••the converse 
is also true: ^)eakers can control their nerves or toner states by s^^eaking 
properly, " an3 he refers to the need to acoQ>t the .idea that "pronunciation 
both affects and is affected by one's internal state (tgiporarily or permanenvly)", 
(p. 75) • 

All the speakers at the first session were ccxtpr^iersible; their 
problens were in accuracy aid acceptability • Phonology was the major oonoern, 
especially intonation patterns \*iich made continuous discourse hard to grasp, even 
though vocabulary ard graroar were basically correct:* Sane speakers had jroblans 
with such function words as articles ani prepcsitions, resulting in utterances 
that lacked precision and could bring non-aiposite responses • Noone in the gro\?> 
displayed problQ:ns in aural oorprehension, although the conversation was nuanoed, 
an3 the discussion was canplex^ As only 20% of the ESL en^loyee population was 
able tD attend the first session, another one was planned • Furthermore, it was 
noted that no Hi^>anic OTplqyees had attended, and this left an inportant gap in 
the input gathered because Hispanics are niinerous in the oarpany, were aitong the 
problonatLc ccxmrunicatnrs mentioned previously, and had farmed a noticeable pro- 
portion of those respondents to the ootpany's survey who had reported feelings of 
disaffection viiich might be related to language differences. 

After this first meeting with employees, all of v*K3n ©cpressed eagerness 
to participate in any program ttet might be offered, ;ge tentatively suggested a 
progran of language workshops, open to all interested Oatpary personnel wi * no 
limit on runber of participants or on level of English proficiency. What was 
inportant was that tte workshops be conducted on a specified working day, for the 
follcwirg reasons: the allocation of warking-d^y time would be an indication of 
ERXC *^ cotpany's sericwsness of intent an3 of ite oqpectation of progress; also, 
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working-day scheduling would insure accessibility of the progran tD the atployees, 
attesting to Conpar^'s recognition of the many demands on their time faced by 
arployees after wocking hours, includirg ottier courses of stidy, aid by inference, 
of Ocnpany's genuine interest in the well-being of the employees. 

When I reflected on the two nieetongs tiiat had taken place, and contarplated 
the ooB that was to cane, one conclusion virtually fanned itself: the "ocnplaints" 
of the Kanagers, the so-called listeners, were far nore nvanerous and detailed than 
were the ocnments of the erployees, the so-called speakers. Looking at the situation 
fran the mansgers' point of view, one could say ttet the ESL speakers did not know 
how disconoertii^ and irritating their English was; looking at the situation from 
the Qiployees' point of view, one could s^ that langfuage prdblenas were not grave, 
and that v*at was needed was nore effort, understanding, and good will on the part 
of the listeners. Attitudes vere clearly involved, but attitudes are not aronable 
to direct intervention; lang\;iage use is susceptible to change, and the consequent 
feeling was that by approaching cctmtunication problans fran outside in, i^e, 
by giving enployees the cppcrtunity to modify and iitprove their English, changes 
on the inside of the oorenunication process, in attitudes aanong interlocutors, 
oould be effected. 

Filling in the gaps 

Fourteen people attended the second session, of v*ian half were Spanish- 
speakers fran Puerto Rico, the Daninican Republic, and Oolonbia. Ihis grojp 
acknowledged problems in intfirpers^onal conmunication due to "accents", fast ^)eech, 
unfaniliar vocabulary, and iiipatienoe on the part of upper-level personnel. 
Oh^ believed that certain prejuJices were at in the pronotion, or non- 
pranotdon, process, but were williiig, even eager, to focias on language as a means 
of cverooning obstacles. The gra^ was primarily concerned vath the questions 
of if and how language d^ange oould be effected. Tb demonstrate' v*iat might be 
achieved, I began to write down ard analyze utterances as they occurred, noting 
wand "anputation" (suppr^sed consonants), drqpped inflections, mispronouiMed l 
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vo^ls* EJid otiier ananalies. There was a gcxd deal of ints^est fmS «?QitHnent as 
participants began to identify and classify potentially confusing features in ttieir 
cwr* and others' speedi. This atjnosphere of instructive critician led sane 
individuals to cite instances in v*udi they had experienced difficulty in ^>eaking 
or understanding on the telephone, in receiving instructions, in posing questions, 
and in making requests. Several erplcyees mentioned their feelings of cntorrass- 
ment at havirg to request more than one repetition, cr to repeat their own 
utterances more than once. Several also mentionea their relxxrtance to ergage in 
conversation that was not directly related to a task at hanJ, and a few people 
acknowledged that socializing, at lunch or coffee breaks, was limited to their 
contacts with a few octnpetriots among Hy^ enployes population. 

Ohus, both managonent and the arplqyees thonselves had concurred on an 
inportant point: often talk about vork, even if it involved a cotplex vocabulary, 
was easier to carry on than tzOk about the vicissitudes of everyday life, yet the 
ability to talk with colleagues and others about everyday life is an in^xrtant part 
of creatir^ a productive ambience for work. 

The irput I had gathered in my meetings and c4>servations at Corpany has 
inspired this visualization of the comtunication problon faciig many ESL speakers 
in the wcarkplace: 



Figure 2 . Model of Second language Facility 
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speech acts wiih a (xirrespon3irg cline of oairounicative conpetence. This means 

that^ in effect, the ESL speaker/listener will most readily vise an3 oorprehend 

Biglish langiiage ttet is preaictable ; first, fomulaic e>5>ressions, then familiar 

tqpical exchanges with familiar persons, then functional, job-related language. 

Prc4)l€ms arise in direct ratio tD the absencse of predictability (in situation, 

context, interlocutnr, topic), invAiatwe call the "free-fire** aone of randan 

input fron ranian individuals, and the "free^-flow" acne of utterances that need 

to be produced readily in-order to maintain social intaEraction. Uneasiness in 

the "free-fire, free-f Icw^' 2Dnes generates catinunication apprehension , which 

MrCroskey (1977) defines as a state of mind in whicii "appr^ension about 

participating in oomuanication outweighs ary projection of gain fron aamunicating 

in a given situation," This arociety causes people to be reticent, or even ronain 

totally silent, in situations vhich sesn to demand verbal contributions. This 

prc±>lei\ was cited by managerial personnel at the first meeting; it was inplied 

by the first group of ©iployees, and confirmed by the second. 

If an iit-house language skills develofment program were to be offered, 

its design would need to factor in the reduction of ccxTtnunication af^ehension 

in "free-fire, free-flow" situations, by allocating time for conversation or 

discussion on topics totally \jnrelatsd to worfc. At this point, Wvt could envisage 

program objectives on t«o levels for Catpany's ESL etployees: 

macro-level ; clear,, confident oral expression in Diglish, in the 
workplace and in the larger cotnunity,^ 

tnicro- level ; duxnges in the speaker^ s articulatnry patterns in 

English, to cptimiae intelligibility and gain positive 
feedback. 

In taUcing, cx»ifide7K3e is the corollary of clarity^ Confidence in 
oneself as a seocad-laiguage speaker is tte product of the speaker's own perception 
of changes in his speech patterns, reinforced by positive feedback fron his 
anglophone interlocutors. 

18 
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exanple, in Hispanic ^>eakers, micro-level changes would involve 
phononic feature, sixJi as ihe elimination of such substitutions as /ch/ for /sh/# 
/ng/ for M/ , /b/ for A// etei*, avoidanoe of vord "ai^utation", ocrrection of 
such vowel shifts as eat for it, it for eat , etc. For Arabic speaters, micro- 
level changes would include attention basic structures such as articles (a, an , 
the) , \*uch are often emitted in Eiiglish because they are not €&q>licit in' the 
native language. For speakers of IixJian, Vfest Indian; and African varieties of 
English, micro-level changes would be bnx^ht about in intonation patterns; 
mary misunderstardings and miscvies arise because speakers of different varieties of 
Owlish place word stress differently than do speakers of U.S. end U.K. standard 
dialects. The one speaker of Cantcnese in the crtployee group would need to 
gain control of the phcnsnes /I/, /r/, and /i)/, as well as intonation patterns and 
the distorting effect of Asian tonality on spoken English. 
Organizing a progran 

Coipany decided to go ahead on an in-house program, under the aegis of 
their Training D^>artnentu Based on their experience with instruction in various 
ag)ects of cattpany operations, Training set a limit of twelve participants in 
the proga^m, enrolled on a first-cone, first-serve3 basis, with the premise of 
r^)eat programs to satisfy an apparently growing demand. An eighth-week program 
was planned, consisting of eight wedcly tiiree-hour sessions. As it was iit^)erative 
that the program be pcpulation-qpecific, in crderfe it to be as effective as 
possible within a limited time period, good diagnostic prooedi:ires would be a sine 
2!S. ^ ^ individual prdblOTs, and to develop that data into a 

matrix of cn>ci"ility for the indigenous (to Ootpany) population, we decided to 
pre-test in several v^s: 

1. accent inventory (viz. Pratra: and Robinett, Manual of American English 

Pronunciatio n 

2. dyadic interviews and iinprotptu reports 

3. reoognition-of -errors exercise (!^)eedi and print) 

4. listening/dictgtion (aural ociTpr^)ension, spelling, vocabulary) 

(An ultimate post- test WQld parallel these activities.) 
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AS f ca: tlie cxwrse itself, it was evident the limited eight-^^?eek program 

wDuld require careful planning. In order to make the most of each session, a 

q)ecific phonological focus would be set foe every meetijng. As Mtural sp&ach 

is a mix of elonents, ard no speaker confines himself to a single sound ac structure 

when he talks, our s^proach would be recursive, always re^nsive to v*at was 

actually taking place in oral cotrtunication^ and circling back for review ard 

revision as necessary. We arrived at a tentative sequerK«: 

1. Diagnostics: prdblOTs of tiie spealcer, problems of the lister^er 
The scunds of u. S. Sva:^ard English: an overview* How your 
mouth works 

3. Stress ard mstress: words, sentencaes, discourse 

4. Crucial cor^sonants: all-important word endings, "arputation" 

5. stigmati2Bd fcms in oral and written English: \^t the ESL 
^)eakerAa:iter must identify and control 

6. Powerful vwels: substitutions that confuse the listerjer 

7. Sound ard spelling: viseful patterns and gxiidelines 

8. Balarx:ing speed ard accuracy in speaking Bglish: "blerdii^" to 
conserve meaning; oral ocrmunication under pressure. 

The materials to be used would irfclude: * 

■ a book: Prater & Rcbinett's Manual of American English Pronunciation / 
mainly for work at hone; audio ispes imde fcj' the instrxctor for practice by 
students, made by* students for self-aralysis; student-created dialogues ard 
role-play scenarios; transcripts of tapes into worksheets; Caipary realia; 
additional materials as appropriate. 

Recognizing that the use of English in infonnal settings ard situations 

throughout the work week was an inportant part of the program, the Personnel 

Departnent vould plan lurxihtime gatterings v4uch woild er^ble, or at least 

encourage, erplpyees to overcome some of the inhibitions they had mentioned. 

Biere were hopes that "spin-offs" would aperge naturally from the core of planned 

activities. 

Ihe tentative sequence indicated above was transformed into a course 
outline, as required, Ohis rather curscor/ plan was transfacme?d in the reality 
into eight lively and F«3ductive sessions, ranging over many qi»stions of larguage 
ard cultures in ouitrast. Every session was replete with ^ntaneous excharxjes 
of views an3 anecdotes, yet the plan was followed, with the exception of session 
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No. 7, which developed as a vrrJcBhop in intercultural ccnnunication. Language 
was alwajys in vise for real coimmication, ani participants felt free to cite each 
other's errors (an jjiixrtant step in r^x^gnisdng and correcting their own.) 
Ohe first grotp of twelve inclixied several nationalities; Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
E^t, H03ig Yorg, Eldiicpia, an3 Iniia. Althcnjgh tiiere was individvialized attention 
and instruction on the linguistic level, the group's own dynanic produoed an 
e sprit de corps vAiich carried over into subsequent plans, culminating in an ,in- 
formal gathering at my home, four weeks after the program officially ended. 

The enplqyees atterded the fathering with their spouses and children. 
Ihor had cooked a variety of national dishes, so that the refreshnents formed an 
international buffet. However, the gathering was not only an agreeable social 
occasion, it vas an inportant pedagogical event, for the presence of the spouses, 
along with n^nbers of my own fanily, proviaad a group of naive interlocutors , 
so to speak, with whcm our group could interact . informally, testing out their 
oorrnunicative ocnpetenoe in a real-world, social situation, in line with the goals 
of the program. 

Ihe gathering thus functioned as an "exit test" for a program which had 
been geared to inproving the intelligibility, interpersonal skills, and persoral 
ronf idenoe of its participants. Of course, an oral post-test had been administered 
at "±e closing session, but this occasion, sane thr^ and a half weeks later, 
enabled roe to note th^^ carry-over of instruction fcnd practice beyond the confines 
of the office classroon into .the dsnandirg setting of a real-world social situation. 

Ooijaiy's roanaganaent questioned the participants about the nature of 
the prcgran ani its eventual benefits, ac tte lack of than. According to 
CJorpany's findings, all the participants (esccept the one dr<:5>ped out early on, 
for scheduling reasons) claimed to have benefited signific^tly fran the experience. 
Answering questions (seme of vAiidh I had helped to foonulate) , they claimed to 
have a clearer understanding of how English works as a system of sounds and word 
order, an increased eRiareness of the oontrasts bet^^aen the way they used 
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Eriglish and the noxms an3 expectatiois of native sgeakecs, and a sense of the 
featares that they needed to continue to work on. The cnplpyees p^iri that they 
felt -feey had icfarwed in' their spoken English becauae they seaned to be getting 
more positive feedback fran oo-wcrkers and superiors* Ohis seemed to result in 
an erfianoEinent of self-oonfiilenoe^ and increased vdllingness to oatxnunicate inter- 
personally in Eliglish. All of these factors would un3erlie the more prx>found 
inprove:nent whidi caild onJy cone about through practice, expanded contacts ^ and 
wider expert ^inoe. 

Conclusions 

Tb draw a useful conclusion frcra this report, we need to go back to the 
beginning. The project was undertaken because the managofnent of a coipany found 
itself on the horns of a diletma: th^ had in their eiplqy a nonber of oortpetent 
people viiose progress was blocked, and v*ose efficiency was inpaired, because their 
oral 2nglish caused problems for the people they worked with or the custaners 
they served; should the ocaipany attarpt to deal with the lai^uage prtblem, or find 
ways to replace the problonatic eiployees? J\nd, given the denographics of the 
enployee pool in New York, oould replacements be found who would not present similar 
problOTs? ihis cotpany, for rea^ns as much pragnatic as altruistic, decided to act. 
Most ocnpanies do not, although n^essity m^ inpel mcxe oiployers into the inclusion 
of language instruction as part of their regular trainirg programs in the future. 

Meanwhile, ESL college studentii, like their native-speaker peers, 
are venturing into the business world in growing nunbers. The iiiplicataons for 
designers of curriculun and instruction are clear: as English for Special Purposes 
beoanes a growing element in the preparation of pedagogy and materials, we need 
to consider oral ocranuriication in the business world as the proper concern of 
ESL thdoreticians and practitioners. Ohe Lanef iciaries of our efforts to move in 
that direction will be the students vhose aspirations are the giaidelines for our 
endeavors* 
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